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BOUND VOLUMES 
of the Proceedings of the Friends’ 
General Conference at Ocean Grove 
are ready for delivery, and as the num- 
ber is limited those who wish copies 
should order at once. Price fifty cents. 

By opening the clips in the middle of 
the paper, or cutting around them with 
the point of a knife, the Conference 
Supplements issued weekly with the 
Intelligencer may be lifted out and 
placed together for convenience of ref- 
As the last page of the Index 
cannot be lifted out in this way without 
mutilating the Intelligencer, an extra 
copy of this page will be sent to any 
subscriber on receipt of a postal card 
request. 

J. Russell Hayes’ new book, ‘‘In 
Memory of Whittier’’ will be sent free 
to any old subscriber who sends us a 
new subscriber, the rate being, $1.50 
for the first year. 

Address FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 
140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FARM and CITY MORTGAGES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS & WARRANTS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale by 


E. L. COWGILL 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


erence. 


EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 


Orders for Engraving 


If Friends will let me have their orders 
for engraving Invitations, Announce- 
ments, At Home Cards, Printing and 
School Supplies, they will save money. 
Mail orders given careful attention. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 





Advertisements in this column five cents 


a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents | 





WANTED. 


ANTED—AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 

Friends’ Intelligencer, First month 22nd and 
29th, 1910. Also Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting for 1842 and 1843, 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX- 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 10th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and caretaker of an invalid combined where other 
help is kept. No 49, this office. 


ANTED— BY A MIDDLE AGED LADY, 

position as companion, housekeeper or 
mother’s helper. Wages moderate. Address C., 
this office 

ANTED —A FRIEND WILL DO PLAIN 

dressmaking, sewing and mending, at her 
own home or the homes of others. Address Eliza 
R. Fullwood, 3608 Disston St., Tacony, Phila 


ANTED—POSITION BY A YOUNG MAR- 

ried man (a Friend) who has had several 
years experience as bookkeeper and shipping 
clerk. Address P., this office. 


ANTED—MOTHER'’'S HELPER, TO CARE 
for young infant and wait on table. Address 
Mrs. J. W. Laws, 731 Harvard, Swarthmore, Pa. 


ANTED— GOOD COOK, NO WASHING 
but to assist with ironing, a Friend preferred, 
as waitress isa Friend. Buck Hill Falls, Pa., in 
a summer. Answer Box 75, Buck Hill Falls, 
a. 


ANTED—BY A RELIABLE WOMAN, A 

position in linen room of hotel or institution 
or as helper with an old person or invalid. Willing 
to assist with household duties. Address Box 178, 
Swarthmore, Pe. 


Continued on page iii. 


¢ The early showing of Fall Millinery 
Our 


head-gear leans to richness of coloring & rf 
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is now ready for inspection. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


MILLINERY 3s. Bonnets, and toa 


ues, also Friends’ bon- 
nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 
. ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWATE, 
Genealog ist 52 N. Stockton St., Trenton. WN. J. 
AROUND THE WORLD 


Two small private parties, Nov. 19 and 
Nov. 26. Six months. Send for Itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON 
112 N. 19th St. Philadelphia 


and fabric, rather than conspicuous 


fashions. 


The object being to give the customer 


the Season’s Models without losing their own 


individuality. We cater to 


a large clientele of Friendly 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
ecribers 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 
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Competition has become a dominant factor in all trades 
and business to such an extent in the financial world that 
the management of an institution that is to grow and. 
succeed, must be alive to the proper requirements and 
demands of its patrons. We observe this in the conduct 
of our business. Be “ e 


Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 
NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


ROWLAND COMLY, President. WILLIAM BRADWAY, Treasurer 


EDUCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 





s ’ 

Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 

SUPERINTENDENT PHILADELPHIA 
— | Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to and prepares for college. 


communicate with her. All Friends who are W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to Circulars on application 

register. Office hours, Seventh-days,9a.m.toll, | _ es 

Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. | 


: ae | Brriends’ School 
Swarthmore College | creenestreet, shove schoo! House Lane 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. | Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 





JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 


| Abington Friends’ School 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
| cessful preparation for any College. Good "nglish 
| Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
| good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


EASTON SANITARIUM | 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 

ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 

Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
| Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M., D., Easton, Pa. 


Onder care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 





Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N.Y 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
: NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


WALL PAPERS—AIl Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 


Custom of Friends specially solicited 


FRANK PETTIT 


- Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


| Books, Bookbinding, Printing 


Friends’ Books a Specialty. 








| The Young Friend’s Manual 


Containing a Statement of some of the 


A RIGGS WATCH Doctrines and Testimonies of Friends 


is always a good one. We and o 
The Principles of Truth Professed by 
that Society 
By BENJAMIN HALLOWELL 
| THIRD EDITION 


Price 30 cts. Postpaid 34 cts. 


JOHN COMLY, 


|} 1529 Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


have many kinds, at differ- 
ent prices, but the very 
cheapest is a good, reliable 
timekeeper. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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The wisest of critics is an altering being, subject 
to che better insight of the morrow, and right at 
any moment only ‘up to date’ and “on the whole.” 
When larger ranges of truth open, it is surely best 
to be able to open ourselves to their reception, un- 
fettered by our previous pretensions. 

—WILLIAM JAMES. 





THE ROCK-FLOWER. 
Down on the cold gray rocks hard by the sea, 
Where earth is bare and bleak, with ne’er a tree 
Or blade of grass to show that ’mid the strife 
Is aught that. bears resemblance unto life, 
I found the other day a blossom fair 
That peeped from out a jagged crevice there, 
And held its head as high as any rose 
That in the soft earth of my garden grows; 
Serene ’mid those surroundings, dull and gray, 
As any lily was its snow-white spray. 
It viewed the sea, the rocks, the rugged coast, 
As though this were the spot it loved the most, 
And uncomplaining lived its little hour 
As if ’twere in some well-protected bower 
Wherein all joy and hope fulfilled were blent 
With harmony, and peace, and sweet. content. 
’Twas like a word divine sent forth on high, 
A whisper faint as some half-hearted sigh, 
Sut thrilling to the soul enmeshed in care 
With thoughts of hope to overcome despair! 

John Kendrick Bangs in Lippincott’s. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded.) 

The business sessions opened Ninth month 12th, 
and were preceded by the customary devotional 
and memorial service observed each year. Ed- 
ward Coale and Isaac V. Wierman spoke feeling- 
ly of the lives of some of the departed members. 

After the reading of epistles from other Year- 
ly Meetings much appreciation was felt and ex- 
pressed that all were full of the activities of those 
meetings differing much from those in the past 
which were like sermons. 

It was with deep regret to us that sickness came 
in her way, and prevented Sarah B. Flitcraft, a 
minister of Philadelphia, from attending meeting 
until Third-day morning; but throughout the re- 
maining sessions she was truly a help and an in- 
spiration. 


Interesting discussions followed the answering | 


of the queries. The Bible was referred to as a 
great aid in the training of children and should 
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be read daily to them. It is one of the safeguards 
in religious life. Too much silence in meetings 
is discouraged; for young people must have some- 
thing of the outward. The use of Friends’ Les- 
son Leaves in our First-day schools is emphasized 
as they are the best that the committee can pro- 
vide. 

Thomas Jenkins thinks school superintendents 
and school boards should insist that undue space 
is given to the subject of wars in school histories, 
and that much of this should be eliminated from 
books used in our public schools. 

The call came for a change of discipline, so 
that the formal answering of the queries need be 
made only once a year. The clerks when forming 
the answers find it difficult to tell just the truth, 
and yet not give ourselves too much credit, and 
thought that a discussion of the subjects touched 
upon in the queries would be better. It was de- 
cided that the matter be left entirely optional 
with each meeting. 

The report on The Advancement of Friends’ 
Principles was discouraging in the main, as to 
the interest in some meetings; and yet such a re- 
port brought around an animated discussion, 
showing plainly there are two ways to look at this. 
Some one afterward remarked that “we discov- 
ered a very lively corpse.” This committee was 
allowed an appropriation to further the cause by 
concentrated and consecrated effort throughout 
our household of faith as wisdom directs them. 

The second session of the First-day School As- 
sociation was held in the evening with a program 
of sweetly rendered music by a quartette, singing 


by little Eugene Fliteraft, and “Our Syrian 
Guest,” read by Edna L. Wilson. Two questions 
furnished subject for discussion by Rebecca 


Brown, Sarah E. Huff, Mattie M. Wilson and 
Thos. A. Jenkins. 

The morning meeting on Fourth-day was a 
religious service. Those who spoke were Abel 
Mills, Sarah B. Fliteraft, Anna T. Elliot, Mary 
O. Sargent and David Wilson. 

“Arise Shine, Thy Light is Come” and “The 
Master is Come and Calleth for Thee,” set forth 
a sense of responsibility as applicable to us in this 
day as it was to the prophet Isaiah and to Mary. 
The call is to arise from sinful desires, and the 
light that comes is what is meant by Mind the 
Light. It is personal and yet is universal. We 
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are born with the divinity, and not born in sin. | 


“TI am the way, the truth and the light, 
Without the way, there can be no going, 
Without the truth there can be no knowing, 
Without the light there can be no living.” 

The responsibility of each one begins at meet- 
ing as soon as we enter the door. The thought 
should be, it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. A Bible text or good quotation of another 


may be presented, and that little may bring a | 


minister to his feet. 

During the noon hour a Woman’s Meeting was 
held, as has been the custom for several years, 
in the interests of Social Purity. The men were 
invited to the meeting and discussions. The hour 
was devoted to the question, What is the best way 
to inculeate obedience in children? Can it be done 
without corporal punishment? 

The Philanthropic Committee’s report con- 
sumed most of the afternoon and showed much 
work done in the various departments. There 
is a steadily growing sentiment for peace and 


temperance whereby people are becoming more 


aroused to the importance of these reform meas- 


ures. The Superintendent of prison affairs makes | 





weekly visits to the prisoners of his city, and talks | 


to them privately. Marked improvement is noted 
in the sanitation and playground discipline of 


our public schools. One member of the commit- | 


tee out in Oregon used the medal contest as an 
effective means to educate the people through her 
pupils about the dangers of the “gallon house.” 
A separate department for work among the col- 
ored people was created and superintendent ap- 
pointed. 

Fifth-day morning: During the devotional 
period fitting quotations and Bible texts were re- 
peated. 

The added extension to the meeting house af- 
fording better light at the clerk’s table was noted 


and much appreciated by them. Morris A Wilson, | 


after serving in the capacity of trustee for thirty- 
five years, asked for a release. Appreciation for 
a long and useful service was expressed, and a 
successor appointed. 

A recommendation advising that brief biogra- 
phies of our early Friends be prepared, since it 
is known that young people are more impressed 
with new books, resulted in the appointment of 
a committee to examine such literature and ar- 
range for its distribution. 


A letter was written to send with the clerk’s 


signature to Gov. Chas. S. Deneen and other State 
officers, protesting against bribery and corrup- 


tion as practiced in politics of Illinois and other 
States. 








There were two sessions of the meeting for 
Ministers and Elders, also two sessions of the 
Representative Committee. 

The absent, aged, and sick of our membership 
were lovingly remembered with personal tributes 
showing we feel them to be with us even though 
not present in body. 

Perhaps there never was held an Illinois Year 
ly Meeting when the young people were so promi 
nent in the deliberations of the meeting. This 
truly was one full of interest and life, the young 
and old sharing duties alike. 

Fairbury, IIl. M. GERTRUDE SHINN. 


CONFERENCE ECHOES: THE PEACE 
QUESTION. 

No suitable opportunity arose during the re- 
cent meeting of the General Conference for com- 
ments upon two of the ideas which were there 
expressed on phases of the Peace Question of our 
time. These two ideas, which were impressed in 
the papers entitled “Conditions that make for 
War,” and “Friends and Political Life,” respec- 
tively, were as follows: First, 

“Someone has sarcastically defined a pessimist 
as ‘One who lives with an optimist.’ It may be 
that those who are getting ahead step by step 
in great reforms feel at times the irritation ex- 
pressed in this definition because of the imprac- 
ticable doctrines of enthusiasts who would run 
before they have learned to walk.” 

And, secondly, 

“T recognize the responsibilities of my position 
as a representative of 200,000 American people, 
most of whom do not hold my views on these 
things [disarmament and universal obligatory ar- 
bitration], and none of whom should be led by 
the example of his Representative to evade or re- 
fuse to comply with the law as made by the ma- 
jority. A man can better prove his faithful ad- 
herence to principle by fighting for it in public 
place, even if he must compromise at times, than 
by refusal to accept public place in fear that he 
might be compelled to make such compromise.” 

These two ideas were again expressed at the 
Peace Conference of Friends, held in New York 
City a few days after the close of the General 
Conference, and were then commented upon in an 
address entitled, “Eleven Types of Peace Peo- 
ple.” The comments made at that time were as 
follows, and are here offered for the considera- 
tion of readers of The Intelligencer. 

“....Then, thirdly, there are those who depre- 
cate warfare, but who are constantly saying that 
we must always have it. I suppose that in about 
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six out of ten of the peace addresses which I have 
hearc, some such statement as this was included: 
‘War is a great evil, but it will always be with us 
until the millenium.’ Now, such people say that 
he who believes in the abolition of warfare in 
this generation is an ‘enthusiast,’ and therefore 
is not to be followed by sane and practical people. 
Well, it has astonished me very much indeed to 
find this attituce toward that noble word ‘en- 
thusiast’ and the people to whom it is rightfully 
applied. 

“To be sure, the word ‘peace’ has likewise 
fallen into great disrepute among very respectable 
people. In forming a society down in Pennsyl- 
vania last autumn, we had great difficulty to in- 
clude in the name of that society the word 
‘peace.’ Some of our members insisted that it 
should be called simply The Pennsylvania Arbitra- 
iion Society; and even when we showed them 
that arbitration was already in process of being 
antiquated, we still had difficulty in inducing them 
to accept the name of The Pennsylvania Arbitra- 
ticn and Peace Society. 

“Now, for my part, the words peace and peace- 
maker, enthusiasm and enthusiast are still hon- 
orable and even noble ones. As I understand the 


meaning of the word ‘enthusiast,’ for example, 


it is ‘a person who is inspired by God’; such a 
person is inspired by the belief in God’s noble 
purposes to so great an extent that he is willing 
to stand for them now,—willing to believe that 
they are practicable now, as well as in the inde- 
finite, millenial future. 

“T cannot but think in this connection of the 
enthusiasm for peace which inspired the souls of 
Jesus Christ and William Penn,—to mention only 
two of the great enthusiasts in history. ‘The 
steady approach of God’s kingdom on earth, 
which was the enthusiastic ideal of Jesus Christ,— 
and the steady approach of an international court 
of justice and disarmaments, which were the en- 
thusiastic ideals of William Penn,—has been rea- 
lized chiefly by the sustained enthusiasm of like- 
minded optimisis, and retarded chiefly by the 
cold skepticism of ‘practical’ pessimists.” 


“ ...In the seventh place, there are Friends 
who do not believe in increasing armaments at 
all, but who think that they must tolerate or vote 
for them in the spirit of compromise. There 
are men,—young, ambitious, capable, with high 
ideals,—who are seeking to take, or are taking, 
an active part in the public life of our country. 
This is worthy of all praise; certainly it is credit- 
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able to them and to our Society; it is, indeed, a 
high duty to endeavor to do one’s utmost towards 
the promotion of gocd in the public service. 

“But we must remember that our public ser- 
vants are, first and always, representatives of 
God and of their own consciences, and only sub- 
ordinately representative of the thousands or 
tens of thousands of their constituents. It is 
surely the teaching of Quakerism to obey one’s 
conscience even though the heavens fall. We are 
assured that this means retirement to private life, 
and a consequent failure of opportunity to pur- 
sue good encs in the most effective way. Well, 
I do not believe that this is necessarily the case. 
Certainly, the man who is able and honest, and 
who convinces his constituents of his ability and 
honesty, will in all probability be retained in the 
public service. I have sufficient confidence in 
my fellow countrymen of to-day, and in the teach- 
ings of history to believe so. 

“T cannot but think, in this connection, of Sena- 
tor Burton of Ohio, who, only eight years ago, cast 
the single vote in the House of Representatives 
against the program of increasing armaments, 
and who to-day has a majority of the Congress 
on his side against at least the four battleship 
program. He is an outspoken advocate of the 
immediate limitation of armaments by the United 
States alone, if necessary; and yet he has not 
been retired to private life, but, on the contrary, 
has been promoted by his constituents to the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I cannot but think, also, 
of Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, that splendid 
example of conscientious statesmanship, who 
seemed to antagonize every voter in his district,— 
if one could judge by the volume of denunciation 
which swept over him,—when he announced his 
stand upon the Philippine Question; and yet he 
won the greater honor and confidence from the 
people of his State and of the entire country, when 
it was recognized that he was ‘sustained by faith 
and matchless fortitude.’ 

“But, even though one be retired to private life 
for conscience’ sake, he should retire with full con- 
fidence that heaven’s ends shall still be achieved, 
even without him in the public service. This is 
certainly common modesty, if nothing more. Let 
us be enthusiasts, then, on this question also, and 
be assured, first, that obedience to conscience does 
not mean necessarily the failure of opportunity to 
seek the best things through the public service; 
and, second, that even though we may be deprived 
of such opportunity, those things shall still be 
achieved, and in their achievement we too may 
have a duty to perform in private, if not in public 
life. 
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“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.’’ 


Such were the comments at the New York 
meeting on the two ideas referred to; and those 
comments contain the truth as the undersigned 
sees it. But, in conclusion, I would further op- 
pose to those two ideas sentiments which were 
contained in the two Conference addresses them- 
selves, and which were as follows: 

“It is our business as alert Christians to be in 
the van in a movement that expresses a principle 
we have long held.” 

And: 

“At this time, when every civilized nation on 
the globe is preaching the doctrine of peace, and 
practicing only the ‘Truce of the Bear’; when ev- 
ery government among the great powers of the 
world accompanies its protestations in favor of 
international arbitration with increased arma- 
ments and more active preparations for interna- 
tional conflict, there is special need in the public 
service for men whose personal, individual, re- 
ligious convictions give assurance of their sin- 
cerity in the advocacy of peace amongst the na- 
tions of the earth.” 


Pa. 


Swarthmore, WILLIAM I. HULL. 


WITH DR. BATTIN IN SWITZERLAND. 
[From home letters. ] 

The children are taken to points of national 
interest and their patriotism is aroused; and they 
have material for compositions for the rest of 
the year. Many of 
speaking French. 


the groups we saw were 
On the steamer, they were sing- 
ing and having a good time together, and some- 
times trying to drown each other out in their 
songs. 

At Lucerne, we took a short walk and then 
went on to Lausanne by a new route. Our ride 
took us past Lake Sempach, where the famous 
battle was fought, and then past Lakes Bienne 
and Neuchatel. The view from the train as it 
skirts these lakes is wonderful, for in the back- 
ground, one sees the long range of snow-covered 
Alps. Arrived at Lausanne, we took a walk up 
the steep hill of the main street running from 
the station and enjoyed real ice cream at a little 
cremerie. Our window view looked out upon the 
wide expanse of Lake Geneva, with the Alps in 
the background. 


June 24.—We took the steamer this morning 
from Lausanne-Ouchy, the latter being the town 
near the lake, while Lausanne is above the rail- 
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road, past one long succession of towns and villas 
and vineyards that cover the Eastern end of Lake 
Geneva. At Territet, we disembarked, and vis- 
ited the Castle of Chillon. For a few years, it 
has been in the process of restoration, and those 
in charge of the work are most successful. It is 
one of the mosi interesting castles we have vis- 
ited, and its location at the end of the lake with 
the snowclad Dent de Midi back of it makes it 
a splendid picture from the lake. We had one 
of our many picnic meals there while waiting for 
the train to take us up the Rhone valley, through 
which we have been several times and always 
with renewed interest and enjoyment. Just be- 
fore the railroad reaches the Simplon Tunnel at 
Brig, we left the train at Visp. On the opposite 
side of the valley, high above us, we could see 
the new roadbed for the railroad from Berne to 
Visp, which will be one of the first cross roads 
of the country. They have just decided to build 
a much needed road, which will run further up 
the Rhone to the sources of the Rhone and Rhin: 
and then down the Rhine. 

We planned to walk from Visp to Zermatt and 
from there to the top of the Gorner Grat. The 
first part is 23 miles by railroad, but the path 
twists and turns so that we covered about 27 to 
28, we think. For the first part of the route up 
the valley there is only a bridle path, now et the 
stream’s edge, and again 700-800 feet above it. 
We found some wild strawberries, and for “five 
o’clock tea’’ had the usual lemonade at a cool 
brook. At the inn where we took supper, they 
were so insistent on our staying the night, that 
we could not think of it, and plodded on. But 
when we came to a place where the road was 
washed out, and we had to craw! across the de- 
bris, we thought it time to stop. So we crept into 
a nice hay chalet with the goats beneath us, and 
slept in the hay all night. 

June 25.—Arising at four o'clock, before the 
goat herd should come along, we washed in an 
icy trough and had a three hours’ tramp before 
we stopped for a warm breakfast. It had been 
drizzling the night before, but we had not caught 
cold, although we slept in damp clothes, for with 
such steady exercise as we were having one can 
stand more than usual. Arrived at Zermatt we 
stopped a couple of hours to get our mail, lay in 
provisions, and then started up to Gorner Grat. 
An hour and a half’s tramp steadily up through 
the larches and Swiss Stone pines brought us to 
the big hotel on the Riffelalp. From that point 
the view is magnificent, of an almost complete 
circle of snowclad giants. The view we _ had, 
though not quite so satisfactory as if the day had 
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been perfectly clear, was more entrancing on 


account of the way the white clouds moved over | 


the mountains. Although we never had one com- 
plete view of the entire range, still we saw it all 
in the end. Not the highest in the circle, yet the 


terhorn. It is a sharp horn rising separate and 
distinct from the rest of the mountains. For 
more than an hour we sat watching the clouds 
shift across it, but though we had perfect views 


itself completely. Then we tramped on up, the 
trees and flowers disappearing, until finally we 
were clambering over the debris of old glaciers, 


following the beds of little streams, and wading | took a ride along Lake Wallen, which vies with 


We took it leisurely so as | Lake Lucerne in wildness and beauty. 


to enjoy the views—the most wonderful views | 
From | 


through snowdrifts. 


of mountain scenery we have ever had. 
the Grat there is a perfect panorama, but we had 
just time to see the Gorner glacier, lying at the 
foot of the towering Grat, before the clouds closed 
in and it began to snow. Fortunately we were 
just reaching the hotel—a big new stone struc- 
ture, solidly built and steam-heated. The only 
thing that seemed to be lacking was drinking 
water—for which Apollinaris is a poor substi- 


tute. The rack and pinion railway that runs | 


from Zermatt to Gorner Grat is, next to the Jung- 


frau railway, the highest mountain railway in | 


Europe. 
above sea level, we had climbed, from Visp to the 
Grat, some 8,150 feet. 
have saved us much time and stiffness, but we 
would have lost by it a great part of the magnifi- 
cence of the scenery. 

June 27.—Yesterday morning we descended 
to Zermatt in snow and rain, and so decided to 
go on by rail. We caught a fast express to Lau- 
sanne, reaching there at 6 p. m., and immediately 
took another fast train which brought us again 
past the lakes of Bienne and Neuchatel to Brugg. 


We wandered around the curious old town, and | 
then out to the Cloister Church of Konigsfelden, | 
built on the spot where John the Parricide killed | 
his uncle, Albert of Austria, as described in | in Singen, and early this morning climbed to the 
From Brugg we took train for | 


Schiller’s Tell. 
Stein on the Rhine opposite the town of Sack- 
ingen, made famous by Scheffel’s poem of the 
Trumpeter of Sackingen. Then we enjoyed a 
beautiful ride to Zurich, through the rich farming 


and pasture valleys of Northern Switzerland. We | 
rode on Lake Zurich from one end almost to the | 
other end, to Wadenswil, where a mountain road | 


carried us up the side of a mountain overlooking 
the whole lake. About seven o’clock, we reached 
the pilgrimage town of Einsiedeln. It is a small 
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| plete restoration of the structure. 


| capes, on account of the spray. 
The Gorner Grat being 10,290 feet | make a deep impression on the beholder, espe 


The railway trip would | 


| the original of Schiller’s Song of the Bell. 
| town has four Nonalcoholic Restaurants, or Peo- 
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city composed of inns and booths for the sale of 
all kinds of religious objects; for the church is the 


| shrine of a miraculous image of the Virgin, and 
| is visited by 160,000 pilgrims 
| church interior, in elaborate Rococo style, was al- 
chief centre of interest in this region, is the Mat- | 


annually. The 


most entirely hidden by scaffolding, used in a com- 
We had a picnic 
supper, and then found a room at one of the inns, 
very clean and comfortable for twenty cents (one 


| franc) a person. 
of the different parts, it never deigned to show | 


June 28.—The church bells began ringing at 
four o’clock for services, and from that hour on 
the people were flocking into the different ser- 
vices. We left Einsiedeln by an early train, and 


This af- 
ternoon we reached Neuhausen on the Rhine, and 
left the train to visit the Falls of the Rhine. The 


| volume of water is the greatest known in history; 


it is interesting to know that as there is no histor- 


| ical mention of these falls before about 1000 A.D., 
| scientists believe that the falls were formed at 
| about that time through the disintegration of the 
| lower rocks in the river. 
| and at Schloss Laufen, had views of the Falls 


We crossed the river 


from four points. At the lowest of these, at the 
very foot of the Falls, we had to wear rubber 
While not to be 
compared with Niagara in size or volume, they 


cially since one can obtain such near and excel- 
lent views. A few miles away is Schaffhausen, 
where we saw the Cloister, with the cracked Bell, 
The 


ples’ Restaurants, in one of which we took sup- 
per, finding excellent food at reasonable rates. We 
then proceeded to Singen, across the border in 
Baden, and hoped to find quarters on top of the 
Hohentwiel, a mountain with ruins, three miles 
from the town, the scene of Scheffel’s novel of 
Ekkehard. 

June 29.—As we found on inquiry that there 
was no inn on the Hohentwiel, we spent the night 


summit of the Hohentwiel. The view is a lovely 


| one, with the meadows and farms, the Rhine and 


Lake Constance, and further away the vast ex- 
panse of the high Alps. The summit is covered 
with the ruins of the strongholds of centuries and 
the cloisters and secular buildings. The monastery 
of Hohentwiel was later moved to the town of 
Stein on the Rhine, which we visited on leaving 
the Hohentwiel. Many of its houses are brilliantly 
decorated with mural paintings, and the Rathaus 
has some fine stained glass. But the gem of the 
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place is the St. George Monastery, formerly at 
Hohentwiel. A Professor Vetter, of Berne, has 
purchased it for a summer residence and restored 
it in most interesting fashion. It is located on the 
river, with the bow windows right over the water. 
It has oak panelled ceilings, carved and colored, 
and many frescoes; the Monks’ cells are used as 
display rooms for the private collections of the 
present owner. 


CLOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS. 

The last session of the Congress of Religious 
Liberals was announced to be held in the court- 
yard of the Castle of the Wartburg, at Ejisenach. 
This was the castle where Luther found refuge 
after his return from the Diet of Worms; and it 
was here that he began his translation of the 
Bible, his noblest gift to his people. 

At least two train loads went on from Witten- 
berg to Eisenach, stopping over night at Weimar 
on the way. Many others came in on the regular 
trains so that the number gathered on the Wart- 
berg was probably not far short of a thousand. 
At Weimar where the travellers spent an after- 
noon and evening, the interest shifted for the time 
to the places associated with the names of Goethe 
and Schiller. The former homes of these greatest 
of German writers are preserved as public muse- 
ums, filled with objects associated with their 
former owners. Goethe’s “garden house’’—the 
poet’s summer home—is just outside the town, 
with a beautiful park and river between. A 
fine bronze statue of the two poets adorns the 
public square, and their tomb is, with those of a 
long line of the nobles of Weimar, in a little chapel 
in the cemetery. 

Eisenach is itself an interesting town with an- 
cient gateways and churches, winding streets, and 
open air markets in the early morning. But the 
town is wholly overshadowed by its beautiful sur- 
roundings of mountain, forest and valley. Most 
majestic of all the mountains round about is the 
Wartburg, crowned with its ancient castle. It isa 
half hour’s climb from the town to the gateway 
of the castle. A sentinel paces to and fro by the 
drawbridge, and the portcullis is in evidence, 
though probably not in use. Passing the gateway 
and following a well worn road between buildings 
we reached the courtyard which is crowded to 
near its capacity. The high stairway leading to 
the great hall furnished an excellent rostrum for 
the speakers, while a mound on the opposite side 
of the court gives place for a group of singers. 
Of course Luther’s famous hymn “Ein fester 
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Berg ist unser Gott” was sung; indeed it was 
sung many times, and mercilessly from end to 
end. 

The addresses were such as one would expect 
at a parting session—full of brotherly love, of 
satisfaction in the success of the Congress, and 
of hope for the future of the broader and nobler 
Christianity. After the addresses the whole com- 
pany was taken, in small groups, through the fa- 
mous castle—dining halls, galleries, chapel and 
the rooms especially associated with Luther's 
stay there. Of particular interest is Luther’s own 
private room with his Bible, his writing desk, 
and his bed. This is the room of which the fa- 
mous story is told, that the sturdy reformer be- 
ing visited and tempted by the devil, threw his ink 
bottle at the arch-fiend, making a great ink splotch 
on the plaster wall. The guide tells us that the 
ink splotch was carried away in fragments by 
visitors leaving a great hole in the plaster. Later 
they plastered up and put on a new ink blot; but 
it was no use; the second was carried away as the 
first had been. One thing is certain—that there 
is a great ragged hole in the plaster just back 
of the quaint porcelain stove which is used to 
warm the place in winter. An iconoclastic friend 
in the party suggests that the ink bottle story is 
a myth: but is properly frowned upon by right 


minded people who believe still in William Tell 
and Santa Claus and the other worthies of the 
delightful old stories. 

Next morning the writer rather sadly says “‘good 
bye” to the party with whom he has travelled for 
several weeks, to take a week’s tramping in the 


Lahn valley down to the Rhine. The others go on 
to Munich and Oberammergau before turning 
their faces homeward. 


Swarthmore College. JESSE H. HOLMES. 


WAR AND MANHOOD. 

An interesting short article has been sent us 
from the San Francisco Examiner of August 6th, 
in which the writer, Milo Hastings, traverses the 
common opinion that War is a nurse of the manly 
virtues. He grants that it may be so in a single 
generation, but on a wider view he contends that 
its inevitable result is deterioration of physique 
and character—because it kills off the strongest 
and bravest of the male population, leaving the 
race to be propagated by the feebler strains. He 
illustrates his thesis by the decadence of Rome 
and modern France. This is an _ interesting 
theory, which we should be glad to see examined 
in detail by competent anthropologists. 

—Bretish Friend. 
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A YORKKSHIRE MONTHLY MEETING. 


First as to the setting. On the edge of the 
moorland of Yorkshire, England, not far from 
the North Sea coast at Scarborough, in the little 
town of Kirbymoorside, which, being interpreted, 
means the Kirk or church by the side of the moor. 
Sweeping ranges of hills, occasionally crowned by 
a clump of trees, and with fertile valleys between, 
with their sides covered with purple heather, soon 
to be browned by frost, are the moors, more or 
less encroached upon by the operations of the 
farmer. 

Next as to the occasion. It was called a week- 
end Conference and Monthly Meeting, intended 
chiefly for the Friends who live in Yorkshire, but 
open to others among whom were four Americans, 
including Rufus M. Jones and Edward Rhoades. 

It was, in fact, a short summer school, lasting 
three days, including First-day, with addresses 
on subjects full of interest, by Joshua Rowntree 
and his son Maurice, and Rufus M. Jones. An 
address by Joshua Rowntree on ‘‘Religion East and 
West” was delightful, not only on account of the 
light it threw on the present situation in Turkey, 
which land he has recently visited, but also be- 
cause of the witty way in which the speaker 
brightened his address. 

What especially interested the Americans pres- 
ent was the large number of earnest, well-inform- 
ed young people in attendance, one-third of whom 
were young men. There was evident throughout 
a spirit of reverence and consecration to service, 
which should be most encouraging to all who have 
at heart the welfare of Quakerism. 

In the midst of all this was held the regular 
“Monthly Meeting of Hull and Pickering” at Kir- 
bymooreside. The meeting-house is very small 
and quaint. Our Conference of eighty attenders 
nearly filled it. The seats are placed around the 
four sides so as to face towards the centre, al- 
most eliminating the minister's gallery. 

The Monthly Meeting was conducted very much 
as one of ours would be, but it was interesting 
to note the variations. In the midst of the period 
of devotion with which the meeting began, the 
“clerk” arose and read three queries slowly, which 
were not answered or commented upon at the 
time. After a period of silence, there was a pray- 
er and two brief sermons, and then the business 
was taken up. This part of the meeting was 
quite similar to one of ours, the clerk being a 
man, with a woman assistant. 

The minute book was very bulky, containing 
the records for a long period, and being at least 
six inches through. It was so heavy that it had 
to be read while it lay on the table. When the 
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regular business had been concluded, two brief 
essays were read, one of them being an account 
of the life and services of John Richardson, an 
early Friend, who upon a journey to America, was 
instrumental in converting the people of Nan- 
tucket to Quakerism. After comments upon these 
essays, in the course of which was read a quaint 
love letter of an early Yorkshire Friend, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

On the morning of the First-day, which fol- 
lowed, the meeting at Walton, 13 miles distant, 
was attended, by request, and Pickering, nearer 
by, in the afternoon. These are not large meet- 
ings, but the meeting-houses, while ancient, are 
beautifully kept, standing back from the street, 
protected by old gray stone walls, and surrounded 
by well-kept gardens, with many beds of flowers, 
profuse in rich colors. 

Percy Bigland, the artist, was one of the party 
which attended these meetings, and his spirit of 
cordial fellowship and his helpful message at the 
Walton Meeting were greatly appreciated. 

In Preston Patrick, not far from Lake Winder- 
mere, there is held a meeting which we were 
privileged to attend on the 4th. On this spot, it 
is interesting to know, George Fox established his 
first meeting, and from here began his journey 
westward through the lakes to Swarthmoor Hall, 
where his convincement of Margaret Fell was to 
occur, with consequences so important in the his- 
tory of our people. O. EDWARD JANNEY. 

Sheffield, Ninth month 13th. 


The Supreme Court of the United States, whose 
opinions are so often luminous with sound polit- 
ical philosophy, has declared that “the right to 
sue and defend in the courts is the alternative of 
force. In an organized society it is the right con- 
servative of all other rights and lies at the foun- 
dation of orderly government. It is one of the 
highest and most essential privileges of citizen- 
ship and must be allowed by each State to the citi- 
zens of all other states to the precise extent that 
it is allowed to its own citizens.”” In making this 
statement of fundamental principle, the Supreme 
Court had in mind the rights of individuals and 
the states which are bound together in our Union. 
But what is there in that statement of fundamen- 
tal principle which may not logically, ethically 
and practically be applied to the rights of na- 
tions, great and small, bound together by trea- 
ties and interdependences of every kind into a 
great world commonwealth?—Nicholas Murray 
Butler at Lake Mohonk. 
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THE CHILDREN, THE PARENTS, AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 
In the earlier days when there was not a school 


convenient to every home as a matter of course, | : aaencah 
| sympathy with the individual parents. The best 


parents who began to have a care for the educa- 
tion of their children took much pains in estab- 
lishing such a schoo] as they would wish their chil- 


dren to be cared for in and such as was within | 
their means. Care for education began to be exer- 


cised by our Friendly fathers and mothers very 


early, and long before the interest in education | 


was general. In those days it was not the easy 


matter it is now to arrange for school for one’s | 


children. Comparatively few were interested at 
all, and it was difficult to get enough to co-operate 
to such an extent as to make the burden light and 
bring the expenses within reach of those in hum- 
ble circumstances. Besides the indifference, there 
was opposition on the part of sturdy conservatives 
who could see all sorts of evils creeping in with 
the innovation. 

Now school is taken as a matter of course in 
every neighborhood. School keeps just the same 
whether most of the parents of the neighborhood 
pay any attention to it or not. The thing goes on 
automatically as far as most of us are concerned. 

Seemingly, that is, and as far as many of us par- 
ents are concerned. School, however, is one of 
those things that cannot run automatically, nor 


mechanically. A growing child with all its needs | 


can be nurtured and educated in the original sense 
of the term only when more mature human beings 
give of the best that is in them to that nurture 
and education. Someone has to give careful lov- 
ing attention if the delicate work goes on. As to 
the children for which any one of us are respon- 
sible, if they are thrown into an educational mill, 
and the matter of their nurture left to take its 
own course “automatically,” there is the best pos- 
sible chance of their finer possibilities being left 
undeveloped and of their growing up more or less 
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| warped and twisted as to their spiritual natures. 


Education is a matter of tender, loving care. 
In great part this care can be given to best advan- 
tage only by the parents themselves, in person. 


| In so far as it may be delegated, there is no cer- 
| tainty of its being brought to bear on the child 
| in the best way and for the finest results unless the 
| parent gives much personal care to providing it. 


It is a matter that cannot be cheaply done. Those 


| who are employed to do collective educational 


work for a number of parents must be, to do their 
best work for the children, in the most cordial 
relations with the parents. They cannot be this 
if they are so poorly paid that they cannot feel 
themselves to be well maintained, nor if they are 


| so hardly worked that they cannot maintain the 
| most buoyant health. They cannot do the best 
| work nor all the work for the individual chil- 


dren unless they are in close acquaintance and 


work can be done only when the teachers and the 
parents and the children belong in some real sense 
to the same community life. 

There is much that may be seriously neglected 
when parents do not give close attention to the 
education of their own children. If we should give 
as much personal care in these matters as was 
necessary on the part of our fathers and mothers 
in the pioneer times of education, with the greater 
facilities and the greater amount of co-operation, 
great things could be accomplished in the way of 
education in our time. 


“The Upbuilding of a Religious Society,” the 
address of Dr. O. Edward Janney, at the General 
Conference at Ocean Grove, has been reprinted 
from the Proceedings in pamphlet form conven- 
ient for general distribution. The form of the re- 
print is convenient for folding so as to slip easily 
into an envelope to send along with a letter. 


| Friends may have copies to use for propaganda 


in this way and for their own use by sending post- 
age to the Advancement Committee, 140 N. 15th 
St., Philadelphia. A two cent stamp will carry 
eight copies. 

The address on “The Place of Religion in Edu- 
cation,” by President Swain, will be issued in the 
same form and will be announced when it is ready. 


Th Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Seventh 
month opens with a review by Isaac Sharp, Clerk 
to Friends, Devonshire House, London, of a Ger- 
man Pastor’s articles on The Origin of Quakerism 


| in Die Christliche Welt (Marburg i. H.). Dr. 


Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, writes of The 
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Christian Message according to the Early Friends, 
the sixth in his series on Historic Forms of the 
Christian Message. William C. Braithwaite 
writes of The Person of Christ, discussing the por- 
trait of Jesus as found in Mark, the miraculous 
element in Mark, the portrait in the First Gos- 
pel, Luke’s Portrait of Christ, and the Fourth 
Gospel. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin gives the second 
of his Leaves from My Journey in Australasia, 
telling this time of his experiences in New Zeal- 
land. The Secretary of Friends’ Temperance Un- 
ion (in England) writes of Temperance Teach- 
ing in the State Schools. The Adult School and 
the Boy Scout, by C. B. Rowntree, is a plea for 
using the Scout Movement in the interests of 
peace. 


HARRISBURG FRIENDS. 

During the past month Harrisburg Friends 
have been favored in having several Friends from 
a distance visit us. On Fourth-day evening, 
Eighth month 24th, Zebedee Haines, of West 
Grove, Pa., was here and an appointed meeting 
was held, at which time there was a fair attend- 
ance. 

On First-day, Ninth month 4th, Catherine 
Jacobs and Samuel Whitson and wife, of Phila- 
delphia, attended our morning meeting, and made 
several acceptable visits amongst us. 

The following week Elizabeth Lloyd, of Lans- 
downe, was present, and on Ninth month 18th, 
the meeting was held in the evening that Le- 
Vergne Gardner, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., might 
meet with us. 

These Friends all left acceptable messages with 
us, and we feel grateful to them for coming. 

On Fourth-day, Ninth month 28th, a meeting 
has been appointed for eight o’clock p. m., at which 
it is expected to have Isaac Wilson, of Bloomfield, 
Ont., present. F. L. MULFORD. 


WAR TENDENCIES. 

While I have an abiding faith that the tenden- 
cy of American thought and purpose will ere long 
be reversed, no one can be blind to the fact that 
there is a persistent effort to make of this a great 
military nation. From the football field to the 
ironclad, from the athlete to the admiral, the 
thought and the talk is fight. The cry is fight 
fair, but fight. The capital city has a different 
aspect from that which it had a few years ago. 
Brass buttons and epaulets are filling the eyes. 
Our newspapers are eulogizing the magnificence 
of our fleet and army and the thought of the na- 
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tion is largely in the direction of naval and mili- 
tary advance. Science is giving its attention to 
the discovery and manufacture of more effective 
instruments of death and we are rapidly drifting 
into an admiration for the “pride, pomp and cir- 
cumstance of glorious war.’ At the first Hague 
conference we were among those nations calling 
for a limitation of armament. Now, instead of 
leading in that direction we are constantly in- 
creasing our armament and point with pride to 
the fact that our naval fighting strength sur- 
passes that of every other nation excepting 
Great Britain. —Justice David J. Brewer. 


OLD KENNETT’S BI-CENTENNIAL. 

Although the early morning sky was dark with 
clouds and the weather man said “unsettled, show- 
ery,” the early train from Philadelphia carried so 
many extra passengers that some of them had to 
stand, and accessions were received at Lansdowne, 
Swarthmore, Media, Wawa and all along the line. 
At Mendenhall, where the party alighted, stages, 
carriages and automobiles were on hand to carry 
the visitors a mile and half to the meeting house, 
excepting those who preferred to walk rather than 
wait for the coaches to make a second trip. Quite 
as many came to Kennett from the other direction, 
and hundreds came in their own conveyances. 
Both branches of Friends were well represented. 

The only person present wearing a plain bonnet 
was Orpha Pyle, of London Grove, who is ninety- 
four years of age. In the audience were also the 
sister, niece and other relatives of Bayard Tay- 
lor, whose “Story of Kennett’? made the old meet- 
ing house known to the country at large. 

There was time before meeting and between 
sessions to look over the quaint old house, with its 
galleries across either end but not facing the min- 
isters’ raised seats. In one end there were advance 
preparations for the noon lunch, in the other a 
collection of ancient maps and old time relics. On 
the stones in the graveyard adjoining, which is 
now surrounded with a neat iron fence put up by 
one of the Friends’ Intelligencer advertisers, were 
the names of the Friends’ families that had lived 
in the neighborhood a hundred years ago. A few 
of these are still represented there by their decend- 
ants; Aaron Mendenhall lives in the home where 
his parents, Isaac and Dinah Mendenhall, dis- 
pensed hospitality for so many years. 

On some of the graves there were fresh flowers, 
on others there were flags marking the graves of 
those who were soldiers in the Civil War. That 


there were twenty of these in this small enclosure 
shows that the Friendly abhorrence of slavery 
overcame their ancient testimony against war. 
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At the east end of the meeting house, in a space 
surrounded by maple trees, a speakers’ stand and 
seats for 800 people had been erected. The clouds 
grew lighter instead of darker, and at intervals 
the sun shone. In the morning there was a goodly 
gathering and in the afternoon there were at 
least 200 more than the seats would hold. People 
had come together as much to revisit the old neigh- 
borhood and to shake hands with old time friends 
as to listen to the exercises. Altogether it was 
a very enjoyable occasion. 

When the appointed time came, Sharpless W. 
Lewis, the chairman for the day, asked that silence 
might be observed. During this silence Robert 
Pyle of West Grove, rose and read a poem of in- 
vocation, worthy of the pen of Whittier, which we 
were told had been written by Mary Heald Way. 
Sharpless W. Lewis then welcomed all in well- 
chosen words, and in the absence of Senator Hey- 
burn, his brother, Ellwood Heyburn of Swarth- 
more, made fitting response. 

Joseph S. Walton, of George School, delivered 
an address on “The Influence Exerted by Friends 
on Education.” He said that although George 
Fox was an unlettered man he succeeded in gath- 
ering about him people from two distinct classes: 
his message appealed to men who were engaged in 
the every day work of the world; it also met witha 
response from a group of college bred and uni- 
versity trained men; these were afterwards welded 
together in the Society of Friends. He thought 
the first marked influence of Friends on education 
was a leveling process ; the second was the strength 
of the home teaching in Friends’ families; the 
third was their familiarity with the Bible and 
their application of its teachings to daily life. 

Gilbert Cope of West Chester, the historian for 
the day, told of the building of the meeting house 
in 1710 and its enlargement in 1719 and again in 
1731. He told how a few faithful Friends attended 
meeting on the day of the battle of the Brandy- 
wine, when the roads were filled with soldiers. 

He also referred to some of the early Friends’ 
families. 


told of the interesting occasion when the bridal 
party of which he and his wife were the centre, 
made their appearance at meeting on the First- 
day following their marriage. He also spoke of 
meetings that had been held in the old house at 
the beginning of the anti-slavery excitement, at 
one of which Sojourner Truth was a prominent fig- 
ure. 

Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford Col- 
lege, gave an address on “The Moral and Religicus 
Influence of Friends.’’ He spoke of the influence 
exerted by Friends in colonial days, when they 
composed a majority of the members of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. He also spoke of the general 
unity to-day with the testimonies of early Friends 
against slavery, strong drink, lotteries, etc. 

The poem of John Russell Hayes, written for 
the occasion and read by the author, will be given 
in full next week. 

The closing address, by Henry W. Wilbur, was 
entitled, “A Forecast of the Friends’ Future.” He 
said that if Friends do not make their influence 
felt on the future the fault will be our own. We 
need to realize that silence is a good thing only 
when we make a good use of it. It is not safe to 
assume that, without preparation, men and women 
can come together for a profitable period of silence. 
We need to realize that our intellectual gifts do 
not interfere with inspiration but make it more 
effective. Body, mind and spirit should be jointly 
dedicated to the service of truth. Our meeting 
houses should always be open to those who need 
them, and should be the center of every social and 
spiritual activity. The meeting for worship, es- 
pecially, should be the center of spiritual life and 
power. 

It is proposed to print the proceedings in full, 
if there is sufficient demand for them to warrant 
the expense. Those who desire a copy, well gotten 
up and bound in cloth, at a cost of not more than 
one dollar, should drop a postal card at once to 
Sarah S. Lewis, Kennett Square, Pa. 

The Committee having charge of the Bi-Centen- 
nial are to be congratulated for the carefulness 
with which their arrangements were made and 
their success in handling the people and carrying 
out their program. E. L. 















During the two hours between sessions, which 
many found all too short, those who had failed to 
do so in the morning procured the neat gray 
badges with a cut of the old meeting house 
stamped upon them, as souvenirs of the day. The 
box lunches were disposed of, with the addition of 
coffee and ice cream, which were served on the 
grounds. Then there was a general intermingling 
and the continual discovering of friends that one 
had not met before. 


In the afternoon Edward T. Harlan, of Phila- 
delphia, gave reminiscences of former days. He 





What a vast portion of the joys and comforts 
of life do the idle and slothful deprive themselves 
of, by running into cities and towns, to avoid la- 
boring in the field; not considering that this is one 
of the principal sources that the gracious Creator 
of the universe has appointed to his creature man, 
from which he may derive great temporal hap- 
piness and delight. EviAs HICKs. 
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FRIENDLY ACTIVITY IN NEW YORK 
STATE. 


Salt Point, N. Y., is ten miles northeast of 
Poughkeepsie. Within a radius of six miles of 
this little village, where two or three Friends’ 
families live, are three meeting-houses in which 
meetings are no longer held on First-days. A few 
years ago the Advancement Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting decided that it would be a 
good thing to hold meetings in these houses at 
least once a year. To attend one of these I left 
Philadelphia early in the morning of Ninth month 
16th, reached New York in time to take the boat 
up the Hudson for Poughkeepsie, and after a per- 
fect day on our American Rhine, reached Salt 
Point in time for supper. 

On leaving the cars I was met by Isaac Wilson 
and went with him to the home of Thomas and 
Mary H. Stringham. Here we found James and 
Gertrude Stringham of Brooklyn. 

Isaac Wilson had been in the neighborhood for 
a week, spreading the message of Friends. On 
First-day, the 11th, he and Mary Travilla attended 
a meeting in the house at Clinton Corners, which 
was pronounced by others who attended to be 
large and full of life, some who are not Friends 
feeling that they had messages to offer. 

On the following Fourth-day evening Isaac 
Wilson was present at a parlor meeting in the 
home of James and Elma Browning, Salt Point, 
where he was homing for the week; this was at- 
tended by a number of the villagers. On Fifth- 
day evening, in company with James Browning, 
he attended a meeting in Memorial Hall, Mill- 
brook, the meeting-house here being some dis- 
tance from the village. Millbrook Meeting, which 
is still maintained, is the one that was attended 
by Pehbe Anna Thorne during summers. On 
Sixth-day evening the same Friends held a meet- 
ing in the parlor of Susan Moore, at Moore’s Mills. 
They came away much impressed with the per- 
sonality of the woman in whose house they were 
guests. 

Although Moore’s Mills has barely two hundred 
inhabitants, Susan Moore has taken boarders here 
for twenty-five years, summer and winter. Her 
family ranges from twenty to seventy. In sum- 
mer she has rooms in nine houses besides her own. 
She is “Aunt Susan” to all the boarders as well 
as to the villagers. Although over sixty years of 
age, she is described as fresh looking, with pink 
cheeks, and yet she goes to bed at twelve and 
gets up at five, and never lies down in the day- 
time. Fortunately she has the happy faculty of 
being able to take a nap in her chair when she 
has a few minutes of leisure. She has no clerk 
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or stenographer and has never kept any book ac- 
count except the register of arrivals. She looks 
after all the meals, and sees that things all over 
the house are homelike. In short, the atmos- 
phere which she has created around her is the 
attraction that keeps her house full to overflow- ) 
ing. 
After spending the night with Thomas and 
Mary H. Stringham, who feel that they are almost 
isolated Friends, I accompanied the Brownings 
and Isaac Wilson to the home of Theron Brown- 
ing, one of the few Friendly families that live 
near Crum Elbow Meeting House. The morning 
was beautiful and the views from the hills we 
rode over on our five miles’ drive were inspiring. 
Crum Elbow Meeting House is a severely plain 
frame structure, with a few traces remaining of 
the white paint which once covered it. It will 
seat about two hundred and fifty people, but it 
would not hold all who came, and a number stood 
on the porch near the doors. The secret of the 
attendance here and at the Corners is that per- 
sonal invitations are sent very freely through the 
mails. Then this is the third year that meet- 
ings have been held and the people now look for- 
ward to them with pleasure. 
The graveyard adjoining the meeting-house has 
been incorporated and lots sold to people in the 
neighborhood. There is evidently no restriction 
as to the size of the stones. The yard is well 
kept and this makes the old house look all the 
more bare. Some of those in attendance at the 
meeting were so impressed with this that they 
suggested raising a fund to have the house 
painted and the roof repaired. This met with 
such ready response that it is probable this will 
be done before the time again comes round for 
the annual meeting. Indeed, it was even sug- 
gested that meetings might profitably be held of- 
tener than once a year. 
Meetings held in this way in neighborhoods 
where most of those who attend are not now 
Friends, may or may not help the upbuilding of 
our Society, but the eagerness with which the 
Friendly message is received shows that we have 
it in our power to give something for which others 
hunger and thirst. Believing that we have re- 
ceived freely, let us give freely as we have op- 
portunity. ELIZABETH LLOYD. 






























































Revolutionize through the ballot box. 
Abraham Lincoln. 








The thing which I understand by real art is the 
expression by man of his pleasure in labor. 
—William Morris. 
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This, my fourth visit to Los Angeles, brings 
more and more in contrast my first journey here 
in the late fifties, when, just out of boarding 
school, and liitle versed in the ways of the world, 
I essayed a journey across the continent, which 
lasted six months and was well weighted down 
with hardships. 

When I arrived here it was after night and an 
auto-bus bore me away to a comfortable hotel, in 
reference to lodging, eating and companionship. 
When I came in 1858 it was after a sixty mile 
walk alone from San Bernardino, without the 
means to a full meal or place to sleep, even in such 
an unpretentious place as Los Angeles, then not 
out of its Mexican identification, so I bought some 
rough food at a store, and, as the shades of night 
were coming on, started with a companion I had 
picked up for the coast. Lying down by the side 
of a sage-bush fire, in hearing of the dash of the 
ocean’s breakers, we slept the sleep of the weary 
till morning, then trudged on to the Pacific, and 
that night were on our way up the coast. At that 
time San Pedro Bay was a lonesome place, with 
“Dead Man’s Island” to add force to that condition, 
a wharf house and an adobe house or two making 
up what town there was. The predominant noises 
while I was there waiting for the steamer were 
the cries of sea gull in the day-time and the howls 
of wolves in the adjacent mountains at night. 
Lying around here both periods of the twenty- 
four hours I had a chance to know. 

I was not in a mood from my tired and hungry 
feeling to thoroughly describe the town of Los 
Angeles as I saw it then, but I was curious enough 
from my historical and sentimental acquaintance 
with it to look around it to the limit. It had some- 
thing like 5000 people in a scattered area, mainly 
in the neighborhood of the present Plaza, a large 
part of the building being flat-roofed adobes. The 
pitch used in making these rain-proof had melted 
in the summer weather, and, hanging to the eaves, 
were black stalactities, the dripping of which had 
continued down the whitewashed walls in inky 
stains. On the main street some hopeful Ameri- 
cans had built pretentious stores, but the trans- 
portation facilities were primitive—oxen yoked to 
rude carts and wagons and donkeys under pack- 
saddles. I saw these patient beasts loaded with cut 
firewood brought from the mountains in charge 


of swarthy conductors who peddled this rough | 


merchandise around the streets. The oxen were 
hauling what the poor, long-eared burden-bearers 
could not carry,—loads of grain and casks of wine, 
the latter for shipment up the coast. The getting 
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sight of the natives galloping through the streets, 
fancifully clad and their horses oddly caparisoned 
to show themselves off was a novel sight. In the 
Los Angeles river, I saw women standing in the 
shallow water washing; the main process being 
the pounding of the clothes on large smooth bould- 
ers. The country back for sixty miles had but 
two settlements, El] Monte and San Gabriel; the 
rest of the residences were isolated ranches where 
the buildings were E-shaped, with a “patio” or 
courtyard enclosed, except on one side. Cultivated 
land there was none, except patches of grapes 
or fruit trees along the few streams coming from 
the range of mountains to the north. The land 
was practically a pasturage for half-wild horses 
and cattle from San Bernardino to the sea where 
it was dangerous for a footman to travel. Besides 
there was a regular dime-novel bandit on the plain 
towards the coast, his prey being lone travelers 
like myself, except that to be interesting, they must 
have some money. This bandit was captured just 
after I was there, and as he had done worse than 
rob, was convicted and legally placed where he 
could do no more earthly damage. I did not official- 
ly know of him then, if I did, I would have thought 
of something else besides blistered feet and hun- 
ger during that night walk to the sea. 

But all is changed now. City lots are staked, 
ranches spread their wealth of orchards, grass 
and grain, and trolleys and steam roads thread 
their way over this once dreary plain, and at the 
City of Angelo, a population of 300,000, with tall 
buildings and floor-smooth streets, show where 
the low, pitched-roofed Spanish town with its 
dusty streets had its being. 


(To be continued) 


Newtown, Pa. THADDEUS S. KENDERDINE. 


OLD CHESTER. 

In a recent article on Old Chester I made the 
statement that William Penn had preached in the 
Frodsham Street Meeting House, my authority 
was Ormrod’s History of Cheshire, revised edi- 
tion, vol. 1, I. 355, which says: “The Quakers or 
Society of Friends have a meeting-house in Frod- 
shamstreet (formerly Cow-lane), in which it is 
said that the celebrated Friend, Wm. Penn, 
preached. Jac. II, who happened to be in the 
neighborhood, being on one occasion an attentive 
listener.” 

And Clarkson in his Memoirs of Penn says: 

Among the places he visited in “Cheshire” was 
Chester itself. The king, who was then travelling, 
arrived there at the same time and went to the 
meeting-house of the Quakers to hear him preach. 


from place to place was on horse-back, and the This mark of respect the king showed him also 
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at two or three other places where they fell in 
with each other in the course of their respective 
tours. 

A recent letter from Dorothy Holmes, a mem- 
ber of Chester Meeting, says: 

The Friends’ Meeting House where Wm. Penn 
preached and where James II attended, is not the 
same building as the present meeting-house, 
though a good many people evidenily think so, and 
I have been told so many times. It could not be, 
however, as the old farmhouse was bought by the 
Friends early in the eighteenth century, I think 
about 1705, and neither Penn nor James could 
have been here then.. The meeting-house was an 
older one, long destroyed, which probably was 
somewhere close to the present building, but 
nearer the canal. 

Macaulay, always antagonistic to Penn, says: 
‘‘Penn was at Chester on a pastoral, or, to speak 
more correctly, on a political tour, ete. He was, 
however, most graciously received by James, and 
on the Sunday was permitted to harangue in 
the tennis court, ete. It is said, indeed, that His 
Majesty deigned to look into the tennis court 
and to listen with decency to his friend's melodi- 
ous eloquence.’ 

Macaulay gives as his authorities Cartwright’s 
Diary, Aug. 30, 1687, which, I have not consulted, 
and Clarkson’s Life of William Penn. 

ELLA K. BARNARD. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

COLDSTREAM, ONT.—The Association met at the 
home of Edgar M. Zavitz, Ninth month |\6th. Af- 
ter the opening silence Pearson Brown read the 
latter portion of the sixteenth chapter of Acts. The 
hymn, “What a Friend We Have in Jesus,” was 
sung. The roll, which was well responded to with 
sentiments, was called. Edgar M. Zavitz read a 
paper on “Unmerited Pardon” [which will be 
published in full in Friends’ Intelligencer]. Mr. 
George Donovan, of Toronto, made a few remarks 
on the subject. He asked the question, “Has the 
Society of Friends always held its present belief 
about the crucifixion of Christ.”” Edgar Zavitz 
said that was the point upon which the Society 
disagreed in the separation of 1827; but that we 
held that this had always been the belief. Dor- 
othy Cutler gave a reading, “The Oberammer- 
gau Passion Play.”” Herman Wilson gave current 
topics. Lorena Zavitz recited “The Unrecognized 
Christ.” The hymn, “Carried by the Angels,” 
was sung, and after a few moments of silence 
the meeting adjourned to meet at the home of 
Fernando Wilson. FLOSSIE BROWN. 
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TO A LOST FRIEND. 

Tho’ buds burst in blossoms, they bloom but to wither: 
A day they are with us, grow pale and forlorn! 

So is it with all things—an end, a beginning 

About us the dying, in arms, the newborn. 


But buds, eie they wither, have shed forth their fra- 
grance: 
The soul, ere it flees, leaves its print on a heart; 
In vain, naught existing e’er breathes forth its goodness: 
In life all around it, its own has a part. 


ihe thread of the changeless is run through the changing, 
tho’ friends part from vision, their influence weaves 

A strong cord which aids one still upward and Godward 
To part is not all pain, though deeply it grieves. 


I'll keep, for myself, of thy soul-life, my portion, 
For help to my soul, or in joy or in tears; 


in grateful remembrance thus always to bear thee, 


While treading my way through the swift-coming years. 


Ind. 


Linco/nvilie, GRACE L. OSWALT. 


sIRTHS. 

HAMILTON.—To Thomas Leonard and Esther Brown 
Hamilton, near Winfield, la., Fifth month 24th, 1910. a son, 
who is named Everett Russell Hamilton. 

IREDELL.—Sixth month 30th, 1910, to William D. and 
Anna H. Pancoast Iredell, of Mullica Hill, N. J. 
ter, who is named Erma Anna Iredell. 

LIVEZEY.—Eighth 


, a daugh- 


month 12th, 1910, to William H. 


| and Alice Mather Livezey, of Mt. Royal, N. J., a daughter, 


who is named Charlotte Elizabeth Livezey. 
RUSSELL.—To Charlotta and Earl Martin Russell. at 

Ft. Morgan, Col., Eighth month 31st, 1910, a son. who is 

named Theodore Welford Russell. 
SHAW.—To J. Reba M. 


Eighth month 
ter whose name is Clarissa. 


Wilmer and Shaw, Quaker- 


lith, 1910, a daugh- 


MARRIAGES. 
FARQUHAR—MILLS.—Eighth month 3rd, at the home 
of her father, in Sandy Spring, Md., Marion Farquhar to 
Ronald Van Auken Mills. 


DEATHS. 

BROWN.—At her home, near Lincoln, Va., Elizabeth C. 
Brown, wife of Nathan T. Brown and daughter of Isaac 
and Theodate Wilson, departed this life on Ninth month 
8th, 1910, aged 63 years and 6 months; a member of Goose 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She was a devoted wife and mother and leaves to her 
family the memory of a beautiful life well spent, the treas- 
ure of a mother’s love which can never be forgotten. 

TRUMP.—At Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 17th, 1910, 
in the 76th year of Helen M., wife of Charles 
Newbold Trump and daughter of the late John and Eliza 
Matthews Needles of Baltimore. 


her age, 
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WICKERSHAM.—At his home near Avondale, Pa., 


Ninth month 13th, 1910, Samuel Wickersham, aged 65 
years. He was married to Mary J. Hoopes to whom he 
proved a loving and faithful husband, and always lived in 
the old ancestral home of his forefathers. 

Being a birthright member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, he was one of its active workers and evinced 
great interest in its business meetings being very consci- 
entious that all should be done in “good order,” his strong 
adherence to that which he believed to be right, being 
unwavering, and his helpful presence and counsel will be 
greatly missed by those who have felt the strength of 
his convictions. He took great interest in the First-day 
school of his particular Meeting—New Garden—and has 
been its much loved Superintendent for several years. 
He was gifted with unusual business qualifications and 
held many positions of trust which he fulfilled with ster- 
ling integrity and uprightness, and was prominent in pub- 
lic affairs. 

His service upon several important Committees of Phil- 
adelphia Yearly Meeting was highy valued and in this 
field of activity his loss will be greatly felt. 

Being possessed of a genial and bright disposition, he 
was held in high esteem by many, which was evidenced 
by a great concourse of friends who gathered at New 
Garden Meeting-house on the 16th inst., the time of his 
funeral, to pay their last. respects to his memory, on which 
occasion Mary Heald Way and others gave words of com- 
fort and consolation to the bereaved. 

“Gone before us, O our brother, 
To the spirit-land! 
Vainly look we for another 
In thy place to stand.” 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

A meeting will be held in the Old Radnor Meeting House 
at 3 p. m., Tenth month 9th, under the care of Philadelphia 
Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Committee. 

The meeting house is at Ithan, reached by the Phila- 
delphia and Western Railway from 69th and Market Street 
Terminal to the Radnor station. The meeting house is 
reached by a walk of about 15 minutes. It is especially 
hoped that many may feel interested to attend this gath- 
ering in the quaint old meeting house. 


Margaret K. Shoemaker, of Lincolnville, Ind., has se- 
cured eight subscriptions for the life of Elias Hicks. When 
one of the subscribers asked what per cent. she got she 
replied: “The privilege of paying for the money order 
and the satisfaction of getting good literature in circu- 
lation.” 


In the lists of committees, etc., in the Conference Pro- 
ceedings, there were mistakes and omissions as follows 
(which it might be well for Friends to note in the copies 
they keep for reference) : The address of Mary W. Albert- 
son, Secretary of the Philanthropic Committee, should be 
Westbury, N. Y. The address of Rebecca B. Nicholson 
should be 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. The chairman 
of the Philanthropic Committee of Ohio Yearly Meeting is 
Leona M. Whinery, Salem, O.; of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 





Eleanora H. Robinson, 316 N. 11th St., Richmond, Ind.; 
of Genesee Yearly Meeting, Isaac Wilson, Bloomfield, On 
tario, Can. 


The British Friend notes that the Irish Friends, “Arthur 
Dann and his wife, after attending Canada Yearly Meet 
ing at the end of June, spent some days in Toronto, and 
travelled thence to Winnipeg in company with J: C. King- 
sett, who was also with them at the Conference at Hart- 
ney, Manitoba (July 9th to 11th). The Conference was 
followed by a series of Meetings lasting till the 17th. 
Three of Arthur Dann’s sons are resident near Hartney, 
and Eliza Dann remained there while A. Dann went to 
Swarthmore, the Quaker Settlement in the northwest, 
where also a week’s series of meetings was held. Four 
days were spent in visiting isolated Friends in this re- 
gion. Further meetings were held at Adanac, the station 
town for Swarthmore, and were well attended, after which 
A. Dann returned to Hartney. This place he and his wife 
left on August 10th for Chicago, expecting to attend sev- 
eral of the Yearly Meetings, which follow one another at 
weekly intervals: viz., Wilmington, Ohio, Iowa, Karnsas, 
Western and Indiana.” 


A new volume in the “Religion of Life Series” (issued 
by Headley Bros. at 1s. 6d. net cloth, and 2s. 6d. net 
leather), consists of a short biographical study of William 
Penn, by Isaac Sharpless, and a collection of brief ex- 
tracts from his writings which illustrate the many sides 
of his character and his variety of thought. There is much 
in his character—the attitude of a man of affairs to di- 
vine guidance, the way he combined with Quakerism the 
life of the courtier and statesman, his courage and genius 
in working out his high conceptions of liberty, justice and 
peace—which makes his thought instructive and interest- 
ing to the present generations. —British Friend. 


The Friends of Rising Sun, Md., have had neatly printed 
and distributed in the community the following notice: 
“Young Friends’ Association will hold their first fall meet- 
ing Sabbath afternoon, Tenth month 2nd, at 2.30 o’clock. 


Subject, ‘Culture. Talk by E. R. Buffington, Nurture 
and Culture in the Interest of Religion. Paper by Belle 
Haines, bearing on the above topic. General discussion, 
opened by Robt. K. Wood. An invitation is extended to 
take part in the discussion to follow. 

“ALBERT L. BUFFINGTON, Supt.” 


Friends of Wilmington, Del., have had printed on a 
mailing card, with a picture of their 100 year old meeting 
house and grounds at 4th and West Streets, for distribu- 
tion among their neighbors the following notice: 

“Friends’ First-day School will reopen First-day, Ninth 
month 25th. Sessions held from 9.45 until 10.45 o’clock in 
the morning. 

“The superintendent and teachers will extend a hearty 
welcome to all of last year’s scholars and to all new pu- 
pils. 

“A Junior Conference Class is open to all young peo- 
ple. Young Friends’ Association members are especially 
invited to attend this class. 

“Visitors are always welcome. 

‘Jesus said: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 
This is the great and first commandment. And the second 
like unto it, is this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 
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The Biddle Press are preparing to publish “BRANDY- 
WINE Days,” a collection of essays and poems on literary 
and natute themes, with the Brandywine as a background, 
by John Russell Hayes, illustrated from photographs by 
J. Carroll Hayes. The book will probably be ready next 


month. 





A Fair in aid of Chapin Memorial Home for Aged 
Blind will be held in the Auditorium of the Y. F. A. Build- 
ing, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh-day, Eleventh month 17th, 
i8th and 19th, afternoons and evenings. Music every 
evening. Admission, ten cents. 

Irene Mather Woodward, a Friend who is blind, will 
have charge of one or more tables. She will be glad to 
receive contributions of useful and fancy articles, cake, 
candy, etc. Her address is 3701 Walnut. St., Philadelphia. 





The First-day school of Girard Avenue, Phila., will open 
after the summer vacation, next First-day, the 2nd, at 
9.45 a. m. 


A goodly number assembled at “Old Kennett” on First- 
day morning at. the regular meeting for worship; words 
of encouragement were offered by several present. 

It nas been decided to publish the ‘‘ Proceedings’’ of the 
late Celebration in book form. Any one can secure a copy 
by sending (at an early date) name and address with 
one dollar to Sarah S. Lewis, Chairman Publishing and 
Printing Committee, Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





Haddonfield First-day School Union has changed its 
time of holding meetings from the last Seventh-day but 
one in Fourth and Tenth months to the third Seventh- 
day in Fourth and Tenth months. This change was 
thought advisable as the former dates often conflicted 
with the meetings of the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Phil- 
anthropic Committee. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will hold its Fall 
meeting at Camden, N. J., Meeting House, between 7th 
and 8th Streets, on Market Street, on Seventh-day, Tenth 
month 15th, at 10.30 a. m. and 2 p.m. Elisabeth Stover 
expects to be present and in the morning will talk to the 
children and in the afternoon will open discussion on the 


topic “How to present Old Testament Stories in the light. 


of Truth.” JOSEPH R. LIPPINCOTT, 
SUSANNA PARRY, 


Clerks. 





A reader of the Intelligencer has just written asking, 
“Can thee not tell us something of what Friends’ Neigh- 
borhood Guild has been doing this summer?” Yes, I could 
tell much more than space could be spared for. I will 
give a few items. 

Twelve hundred and seventy-five people, women and 
children, were sent to the country—fifty-three for a week 
to twelve days, the others for the day. What that has 
meant to the tired women and children, most of whom had 
no other outing, mere words can never tell. Twenty- 
five families, seven of whom are “shut-ins,” have had ice 
daily. A quart of milk has been sent daily to six feeble 
people and in two cases, a dozen eggs a week in addi- 
tion. Four small families have had fresh vegetables 
once a week through the courtesy of The National Plant, 
Fruit and Flower Guild. Eleven elderly women have had 
weekly help from a special fund which is sent each month 
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for that purpose, which has kept them from becoming 
public charges as well as made them happy in their little 
rooms. Many visits have been paid and clothing supplied. 
The Mothers’ Meetings, The Little Mothers and a small 
club of boys have met each week, except in Eighth month. 
Now we are planning our fall and winter’s work and 
we want some help, and I feel sure, after reading the 
report of the Ocean Grove Conference, which I was too 
busy to attend, that a lot of our young, as well as our 
older, Friends are asking themselves, “Where and how 
can I get to work?” I answer, The Neighborhood Guild 
needs you. We have many departments. All need more 
help. Come down and see me, or write and we will try 
to fit you in where you would like to be. We want men 
and women—some for day work, but more for the even- 
ings. I know that most of us are busy people, but can 
we honestly say that we are too busy to spare a couple 
of hours a week to those who need us. I think not. 
EMILY WILBUR, Supt. 
151 Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The opening exercises of Swarthmore College took place 
on the morning of Ninth month 22nd. After President 
Swain’s address of welcome, Dr. Walter Dennison, of the 
University of Michigan, the new Professor of Latin and 
Greek at Swarthmore, spoke. He said in greeting, that 
although a stranger in the college, he nevertheless felt 
a bond of union with students and faculty in his being 
a member of a privileged body of persons who had the op- 
portunity to study. Dr. Trotter and Dr. Battin, who have 
been away on a year’s leave of absence, received a warm 
welcome, as did also the new members of the faculty. 

The first number of the Phoenix came out on the open- 
ing day of college. The editors deserve credit, not only 
for the literary merits of the paper, but also for its early 
appearance. 

The annual keg rush and wrestling bouts between the 
Sophomores and Freshmen were held Seventh-day after- 
noon. The Sophomores were victorious. They won the 
middle weight and heavy weight matches, and obtained 
the victory over the Freshmen in the keg rush by the 
very close score of 22 to 21. 

On poster night, the Class of 1914 gained a decided 
point against the Sophomores by holding their first class 
meeting undisturbed while the Sophomores were faithfully 
guarding their posters in a country barn. The Fresh- 
men elected Le Roy Durborow, of Oxford, Pa., president. 

The football prospects for this year are not bad. Cap- 
tain Eberle has had a large number of men out for prac- 
tice every afternoon, and among them several Freshmen, 
who are showing up well. On Seventh-day afternoon the 
men composing the football squad were the guests of 
Coach Brooke at the Penn-Ursinus game. 

Mr. C. C. Rutledge, Intercollegiate Secretary of Phila 
delphia Y. M. C. A., met with a mass meeting of the fel 
lows last First-day afternoon in view of establishing an 
associate branch of the Y. M. C. A. in Swarthmore. The 
sentiment of the meeting was strongly in favor of such 
a movement. Two committees were appointed, a nominat 
ing and a constitution committee. Mr. Rutledge is an 
enthusiastic Y. M. C. A. worker, and he has succeeded 
in inspiring quite a number of Swarthmore fellows 
engage in active work. The spirit among the college men 
seems to be deep enough to insure success to the move 
ment. We ek 
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